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and carry on basic research. 


Colleges train graduates who go into business; 


Higher Education and Business 


O broad are the interrelationships of busi- 

ness and education that it is difficult to 
select those items which might be most useful 
to us in our present consideration of them. 
At the University of Michigan, for example, 
we have a tremendous program of research 
financed by business and industry; we have 
had for many years a Bureau of Business 
Research; we have a steadily increasing num- 
ber of scholarships and fellowships given by 
business firms to enable young people to 
complete programs of advanced study and 
research; we have hundreds of companies 
sending representatives to our campus to in- 
terview graduates about jobs; we have several 
programs of executive training given by our 
School of Business Administration for execu- 
tives selected for such training by their com- 
panies; we have a year-round series of 
conferences and institutes for specialized 
groups of business workers; we have business- 
men who use our libraries and visit our lab- 
oratories and consult our faculty; and we 
have students who visit your plants and 
offices. 

The foregoing list could be greatly pro- 
longed and still not exhaust the ways in which 
business and industry and education are work- 
ing together to the benefit of both. 

All of these ways of working together are 
important, and we hope that the usefulness of 
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each of these relationships will continue to 
grow. If we seek the basic relationship, how- 
ever, it is simply this: business and industry 
are looking to education to provide the 
trained minds which they require. Increasing- 
ly in our economy, business and corporate 
industry are the source of support for our 
colleges and universities. 


Trained Minds for Managerial Positions 


In particular, business and industry seem to 
be looking to education to provide the trained 
minds needed for managerial positions. The 
chief functions of the manager—and upon 
him rests the responsibility for coordinating 
men, materials, and work assignment—are 
those of problem-solving and decision-making. 

In order to do those two things effectively, 
the individual must possess information or the 
ability to get necessary information; he must 
be able to think logically and analytically; 
and he must have good judgment. The discus- 
sion about how to develop these qualities is 
as old as education itself, but it may be 
enlightening for us to take a new look at 
these three qualities and see how each fits 
into our present pattern of industry-education 
interdependence. 

The student, if he is to take his place 
successfully in business and industry, must 
have information. Specifically, his employers 
want him to know how to do something. 
They want him to know how to be an engi- 
neer, or a technician of some kind, or a sales 
manager, or an accountant, or an advertising 
copy writer. 
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How much of this information do we want 
him to acquire in college and how much can 
we expect him to learn after he is on the job? 
This is the point at which business and edu- 
cation have most often parted company in 
the past, but in recent years, I believe we 
have been approaching the same point of 
view. I think we have begun to realize, both 
of us, that specific job competency is not the 
responsibility of the college or university. 

Education in Principles 

To young men and women planning pro- 
fessional careers, such as those in engineering 
or business administration, it is certainly the 
responsibility of education to give an under- 
standing of the principles of the profession. 
But there is considerable doubt in our minds 
as to whether we can, no matter how we 
might try, effectively prepare young people 
for specific job placement within your com- 
panies. 

Education in principles rather than specific 
techniques is necessary, not because educators 
say so, but because the nature of our economy 
and technology—and of human nature, too— 
say so. “Nobody,” said Kettering, “is smart 
enough to start with the job he ends up in.” 

We know already, for example, that less 
than one-half of the graduates of our Engineer- 
ing College stay in the particular engineering 
specialty for which they prepared themselves 
as students. That is to say, as they gain 
experience in the business world, they do not 
stay within the relatively narrow confines of 
their college specialization in mechanical or 
electrical engineering. The job opportunities 
do not follow those boundaries strictly, for 
one reason; and for another, technology is 
advancing so rapidly that the student who is 
prepared only in the techniques of today is 
floundering tomorrow. 


Educational Obsolescence 


We have a particularly good example of 
this in our program in automotive engineering 
at Michigan. If we made this a job prepara- 
tion program, we would give our students all 


their training and experience with the con- 
ventional gasoline engine which is the power 
plant for all our automobiles today. But sup- 
pose the industry changes to a turbine engine 
in a few years, as recent developments seem 
to make possible? Or suppose some totally 
new invention comes along—where then will 
our engineers be if they have not been trained 
in all the basic principles of engineering and 
science? 

College education, in other words, must 
prepare the graduate to accept and to change 
with the world and the economy in which he 
will be working for the next fifty years, not 
just that which exists on his Commencement 
Day. 

Just as there is technological obsolescence, 
so there can be educational obsolescence if we 
tie our teaching programs too closely to the 
techniques of the day. 


Responsibility of Business for 
Continued Training 


Though we in education may thus resist 
the tendencies toward too narrow specializa- 
tion, we recognize that we must equip students 
with basic information necessary to them as 
members of the business and industrial com- 
munity. Business in turn must accept its 
responsibility for continued orientation and 
training of these young people for the specific 
jobs to which they are assigned when em- 
ployed. 

That business has accepted this responsi- 
bility is demonstrated in the many excellent 
training programs which individual companies 
have organized for incoming employees. I 
would offer only one caution to you. Young 
people just out of college are eager to get 
down to what they consider the real business 
of working and living adult lives. Be sure your 
training program is geared to actual working 
conditions and that it is not unduly prolonged. 

I know that there is considerable concern 
in business over the fact that a very high 
percentage—more than half—of college grad- 
uates change jobs within their first five years 
out of college. The better their understand- 
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ing of the job which is offered to them, and 
the more rapid their integration into the 
company’s working operations after employ- 
ment, the better satisfied and the more stable 
they will be. 


Analytical Thinking 


The second quality we consider essential to 
the “trained mind” which is necessary for 
business management is that of analytical 
thinking. This is the ability to look at a 
problem objectively, to dissect it so that we 
understand all the factors involved, to weigh 
the various alternative solutions, and to make 
a decision. This is a quality which can be 
trained, which can be developed by education. 

But what kind of education? We are accus- 
tomed to associate the word “problem” with 
mathematics and science, but is this the only 
kind of education which deals with problems? 

If you talked to college and university pro- 
fessors often, you would find that each one, 
whether his field be philosophy, mathematics, 
language, or literature, feels that his students 
are gaining experience in analytical thinking. 
And I believe they are right. 

Any field of learning, if it is well taught, 
if it is pursued by young people of clear 
purpose, can provide the discipline and the 
training which develop the ability to do clear, 
analytical thinking. The student of literature 
is analyzing problems—he is studying the 
meaning of the writer, the use of words, the 
solution of problems which are presented in 
the literature itself. In other words, he is 
thinking hard and thinking clearly about 
difficult and complicated ideas. The same 
could be said about the capable student in 
any field of learning. 


Nature and Necessity of Good Teaching 


I mentioned the necessity for good teaching, 
and I would stress that, since good teaching, 
along with the searching curiosity of the stu- 
dent, is the really indispensable element in 
any process of education. Teaching involves 
not merely the transfer of information from 
the teacher’s mind to the memory of the stu- 
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dent, but the encouragement of the kind of 
clear and independent thinking of which I 
have been speaking. I think that those of us 
in education have a great responsibility for 
fostering this kind of teaching and for secur- 
ing good teachers—and especially for securing 
enough teachers so that they can do a good 
job with the individual student. 


The Liberal Arts Graduate 
in Business 

The point I want especially to make, how- 
ever, is that the trained mind so urgently 
required for managerial positions in business 
is developed by many kinds of education, 
and in particular, that it is developed in our 
liberal arts colleges as well as in our colleges 
of engineering, science, and business. 

Experience has shown that young people 
who graduate from the liberal arts fields suc- 
ceed in business equally well with those who 
have graduated from technical programs. It 
takes them longer to get started, because they 
often need more training on the job than do 
those who have completed a technical course 
of study. 

Please do not misunderstand me, however— 
I am not saying that a graduate of a program 
in English literature can turn himself into an 
engineer on the job without any engineering 
training! I am, however, saying that in super- 
visory and managerial positions which involve 
the analysis of information or the manage- 
ment of men, materials and processes, liberal 
arts graduates can do very well indeed. 

That I am not tossing out an entirely new 
idea to you representatives of business and 
industry is quite evident from an examination 
of the placement picture at The University of 
Michigan. We have observed in the last few 
years that an increasing number of companies 
request the opportunity to interview graduates 
of the liberal arts college. 

A national study conducted by another uni- 
versity last spring revealed that 27 per cent 
of the graduates employed by the companies 
in the study that year were graduates of lib- 
eral arts curricula. However, these same com- 
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panies, in an analysis of the jobs they were 
offering, said that liberal arts people could 
have qualified for 37 per cent of the jobs 
which were open. 
Combined Qualities 

We had a rather striking example last year 
in the placement office of the University of 
Michigan that what many companies seek is 
the trained mind and the well-adjusted per- 
sonality, regardless of the immediate academic 
background. One young man, who was grad- 
uating from one of our programs in foreign 
languages and literature, received more job 
offers from business than any other one stu- 
dent from the liberal arts college. It was not 
because the business companies were seeking 
a language expert, but because they saw in 
this young man the clear, logical mind and 
the ability to deal with people which they 
know are essential to business management. 


Good Judgment 
The final quality which makes up this 
complex we call the “trained mind” is that 
of good judgment. This is a combination of 
the other two qualities—information and ana- 
lytical thinking—plus the factor of experience 
which only you can give our graduates. 


Responsibility for Research 


What I have been saying thus far is that 
the principal obligation of higher education 
to business and industry is education—the 
preparation of young people for positions of 
responsibility and leadership in the business 
world. 

A second obligation, however, is very close- 
ly related to the first. This is the responsibility 
for research. The purpose of a university is to 
create and transmit knowledge; the creation 
of knowledge is research; the process of 
transmitting knowledge is education. 

I wish that time permitted me to tell you 
of the many research projects now under way 
at The University of Michigan. I could speak 
of the hundreds of investigations in our Engi- 
neering Research Institute, which is conduct- 
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ing sponsored research at the rate of more 
than $10 million per year. In this setting, in 
particular, I might describe the work of the 
Daylighting Laboratory, built with the aid of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Or we 
could talk of the basic work being done in 
investigating managerial and supervisory prac- 
tices and the factors which create worker sat- 
isfaction, as these are carried on by our 
Institute for Social Research. 

Instead of citing project after project, how- 
ever, let me speak of some of the common 
interests and concerns which industry and 
education have in this matter of research. 


Research Requires Researchers 


We sometimes speak of research as though 
it were some sort of automatic, self-service 
activity. Back of research, however, is the 
research man. When we speak of the need for 
funds or of the importance of research to 
continuing industrial and scientific progress, 
we are really speaking of the need for more 
research men and women. 

Research is, in a sense, a self-perpetuating 
activity, because research men are trained by 
engaging in research. It is not something you 
learn about; you learn it by the process of 
doing it. Thus it is that in our universities, 
our advanced students are partners, with their 
professors, in the research enterprise. 

One of the most important contributions 
which industry has made to the universities 
in recent years is the underwriting, through 
fellowships and grants, of the training of 
future research men who will enlarge the 
teaching and research staffs of the universities 
as well as the research staffs of industry itself. 


Basic Research and Applied Research 


Both industry and education are engaged 
in research, as we all know. Industry is doing 
about two-thirds of all the research in the 
country, measured by dollar volume. The 
research program of the colleges and univer- 
sities, though much smaller than that of in- 
dustry, may well prove of equal or greater 
importance, because the major educational 
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institutions are devoting a larger proportion 
of their efforts to basic research—to the search 
for principles, not for applications. 

This is not to criticize American industry, 
for it has obligations to stockholders and 
employees, and that means that research must 
pay off in terms of marketable products and 
a margin of profit. But the development of 
products is based on fundamental scientific 
knowledge, and that knowledge comes to us 
as the result of basic research. It is a paying 
proposition, therefore, to continue basic re- 
search as an essential part of our work. Indus- 
try’s growing support of research in the 
educational institutions is evidence of their 
faith in this proposition. 


Shortage of Personnel 


All of this brings us to one of the most 
perplexing problems of our age—the shortage 
of scientific and technical personnel. You 
hear this on every side—virtually all the 
professions tell us they need more people than 
are now in preparation for them. The statistics 
on the shortages are alarming, and they are 
made more so by various comparisons with 
Russia. 

There are two factors in this complex situa- 
tion which I want especially to bring to your 
attention. One of these is the competition now 
existing among business, industry, govern- 
ment, and education for people of advanced 
training. 

This competition, unless we find some way 
of achieving a balance, is going to have serious 
results for all of us. As things stand now, 
government can often outbid education for 
the services of an accountant, scientist, or 
engineer; and industry can outbid both. This, 
of course, is putting the matter on a salary 
basis alone, though we recognize that other 
factors are involved. 


Competitive Bidding and 
Its Consequences 


Another phase of the situation is in the 
bidding for the services of the current classes 
of graduates from technical and scientific cur- 
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ricula. The job market is exceedingly favor- 
able for these young people, and it is not 
surprising that many of them decide in favor 
of the immediate job reward rather than 
staying with their studies another year or two 
or three in order to prepare themselves for 
careers in research. 

This situation is not good for any of us. 
If we deplete the college and university teach- 
ing and research staffs, we will drastically 
reduce the amount of basic research being 
carried on, and we will insure still greater 
personnel shortages in the future, because one 
cannot teach without teachers. The same 
thing applies to the recruitment of young 
people with bachelor’s degrees in science and 
engineering—it is from these young people 
that the future teachers and research scientists 
must come, and their development requires a 
longer period of preparation than is involved 
in the earning of a bachelor’s degree. 


Lessening the Unfortunate Effects 


This competition is going to continue, for 
it is dictated by the law of supply and de- 
mand. There are, however, certain things we 
can do to lessen its unfortunate effects. For 
one thing, we can encourage more of these 
young people to continue their studies by 
means of additional fellowships and scholar- 
ships, which make it financially possible for 
them to continue beyond the baccalaureate 
level. This we hope industry will increasingly 
accept as an important responsibility. It is an 
investment in the future of their own enter- 
prise. 

In the second place, we can, with the aid 
of business and industry, more nearly equa- 
lize the financial rewards of those engaged 
in teaching with those engaged in industrial 
scientific development. 

Finally, we can do more in the direction of 
sharing those talents which are in short sup- 
ply. By that, I mean that perhaps industry 
will not only permit but encourage its out- 
standing men to teach an occasional course 
for a nearby college or university. 

And the universities can encourage the 
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kind of industry-education exchange which 
we at Michigan have undertaken in our In- 
dustry Program of the College of Engineering. 
Through this program, participating compan- 
ies have access to reports on all non-classified 
research conducted in our laboratories and 
are invited to visit our campus, to confer with 
our faculty, and to take part in programs on 
research topics arranged for their particular 
benefit. 


The Dual Role of Education 


Your committee which planned this annual 
meeting sent me a list of questions which 
were most helpful in planning this talk. One 
of these questions prompts me to make this 
closing comment. The question had to do with 
how well and how rapidly the colleges respond 
to industrial and business needs for certain 
types of personnel, such as engineers and 
chemists. 

I think it is apparent in all that I have 
already said that education is not so precise 
an operation that we can pour a certain num- 
ber of students in at one end of the mill and 
guarantee a specific number of job specialists 
at the end of a stated number of years. 

But this question brings out the essentially 
dual role of education. Education is expected 
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both to lead and to follow. It is expected to 
clear the path—to chart the way for society 
by means of research and through the accum- 
ulated wisdom of generations of scholars. It is 
expected to be bold in speaking up for that 
which is right and denouncing that which is 
unjust, undemocratic, or un-American. 

At the same time, education is expected to 
be the mirror of society. It is expected to 
teach the moral and spiritual values currently 
accepted by our people, and most of all, to 
meet the needs of our economy and our so- 
ciety for young people trained in a whole host 
of professional and occupational specialties. 

Though this is a dual role, it is not im- 
possible, nor are these two obligations to lead 
and to follow incompatible. 

Let us not forget, however, either as educa- 
tors or businessmen, that the obligation of the 
colleges and universities is not first of all to 
the business community; the obligation is 
first of all to the individual student. We wish 
to prepare him to take his place in the world 
of work, and therefore to meet our needs; we 
must also prepare him for all of the individual 
responsibilities of living—for citizenship, for 
parenthood, and for a life which is personally 
satisfying and rewarding. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND NATIONAL STRENGTH , 


The recent events in Hungary remind us that the battle does not always go to the i 
/ brave; for there the brave have found freedom only in death. The battle goes to the 
| strong; and when the chips are down, we shall find, I think, that the strongest nation i 
is the one which has been most successful in the formation of capital, and which has 
| used that capital most productively. , 4 

So as we prepare to assume the heavy and crucial responsibilities of leadership, we 
must pursue, with diligence and vigilance, our studies in the elementary arithmetic of 
multiplication and division; but in doing so, let us never forget the one great lesson 
that is boldly emblazoned on every page of the economic history of America: 

That just as our economic strength has always been the bulwark of our nation’s 
freedom, so our economic freedom has enduringly been the bulwark of our national 
strength. 

—Roger M. Blough, Chairman of the Board, United States Steel Corporation, 
in an address before The Economic Club of New York, January 15, 1957. 
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An inside look at the problems 


of operating a far-flung chain of newspapers. 


Managing a Chain of Newspapers 


HE purpose of this article is to present 
some of the key aspects of the management 


of a chain of newspapers. In the United States 


there are 96 newspaper groups publishing two 
or more daily newspapers. These companies 
operate about 500, of the total of 1,760 daily 
newspapers. Canada has 6 chains, 4 of them 
operating 2 newspapers each, the Southam 
Newspapers operating 7 papers, and 32 are 
operated by the Thomson Company—of 
which, 23 are in Canada. Canada has 96 daily 
newspapers. 

In the past 50 years almost a third of the 
daily newspapers published in the United 
States and Canada have gone from individual 
ownership to chain operation. If the growth 
of the one with which the present writer is 
conr« ‘ted is any sign, they may still increase. 
The Canadian and the American people—as 
citizens and as businessmen—may be expected, 
therefore, to be interested in the effects of 
chain operation on these vital news-dispensing 
and advertising media. 

In both the United States and Canada 
many lines of business include firms that 
operate “multiple unit” or “chain” organiza- 
tions. Big ones in the retail grocery line in 
the U.S.A. include the A & P, Kroger, and 
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First National; in Canada, Loblaw’s. There 
are chain organizations in many other retail 
fields—drug stores, gasoline stations, cigar 
stores, “five and tens,” and department stores. 

In California, the Bank of America has 
some 600 branches. In Canada six large banks 
have branches serving the area of the entire 
Dominion. In addition there are hotel chains; 
and chains of motion picture theaters, dentist 
offices, and manufacturing plants. 


Special Characteristics of the 
Newspaper Business 

A newspaper is peculiarly a local institu- 
tion. Successful chain operation, therefore, 
requires an exceptionally precise blending of 
central management and local autonomy. Too 
much central management—too little auton- 
omy—or central management of the wrong 
things, and the paper loses its local person- 
ality. On the other hand, too much autonomy 
and the chain fails to achieve improvements 
and economies that skillful central manage- 
ment can provide. 

The trend of newspaper publishing toward 
“chain” or group operation is received in 
some quarters in the extreme view as a threat 
to the freedom of the press. Actually news- 
papers in this category are generally allowed 
full editorial autonomy, and head office direc- 
tion is limited to other aspects of the opera- 
tion. Usually the Board of Directors, or the 
proprietor of a group of newspapers, regards 
publishing as a business, and, having discov- 
ered that party line politics or promotion of 
self-interest is not compatible with successful 
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newspapering, has no interest in a “controlled 
press,” but only in the business of newspaper 
publishing, as a business. 

The Thomson newspapers with which I 
have been closely associated for the past seven 
years owned 10 newspapers in 1950, and now 
own 32 papers, including 23 in Canada, one 
in the United Kingdom, 3 in Scotland, and 5 
in Florida. In the group are all sizes of news- 
papers from The Scotsman in Edinburgh, with 
a staff of 858, to a small weekly in Northern 
Canada, with a staff of 18. Almost without 
exception the papers have been sold to the 
Thomson Company because of lack of financ- 
ing by former owners. 


Importance of New Methods 


Newspaper production costs have advanced 
sharply in the last 8 years and small news- 
paper publishers have found the going rough. 
Without adequate funds to take advantage of 
new methods, such as the teletypesetter (type- 
setting from tape), electronic engraving, and 
other time savers, pay rolls have eaten up all 
the profit. The result is usually a poor news- 
paper. However, the group operator in assess- 
ing the value of a newspaper for purchase 
would probably not consider the earning his- 
tory of a prospective purchase, but would 
consider the potential value of the “field” — 
the community the paper serves—translated 
into his own method of operation, and its 
prospects for development. 

Newspapers offer a very productive field 
for investment if they are skillfully managed. 
High operating profits are accomplished by 
budgeting income and expenses on the known 
levels accomplished by group operation. The 
publisher of a newspaper that is sold usually 
tells us, “I know the things you tell me are 
right, but my town is different and we can’t 
do that!” Experience shows that the publisher 
was wrong and that new methods of produc- 
tion and operation of a newspaper are accept- 
able anywhere. 

During a period of seven years, prior to 
1950, several newspapers in Canada attempted 
to install setting of type with tape, known as 
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teletypesetter. (Under this method the tape 
is punched on a perforating machine and the 
tape is run through the typesetting machine at 
high speed, assuring high production levels 
and requiring less equipment investment.) All 
these attempts failed, largely because of the 
publishers’ reluctance to adopt new methods 
to make the new system workable. We intro- 
duced automatic typesetting in 1950 with our 
own central filing point and a wire system 
that channeled a news report to ten news- 
papers. Later this system was taken over by 
the Canadian press association (Canadian 
Press) and now 57 Canadian newspapers are 
setting all their wire news from tape, and 71 
are using automatic setting for special wire 
news. 


Efficiency and Economy 


Time studies, modern layout of plants, and 
advanced work processes have reduced our 
company’s production costs to a minimum. 
The production cost of one newspaper that 
prints about 600 pages per month was reduced 
from $48.00 per page at the time it was pur- 
chased, to $13.60 per page. This is a union 
shop with a 40-hour week, and a $70 to $80 
pay scale. Another newspaper that prints an 
average of 24 pages per day employs only 
seven linotypes, on a single shift. 

These low costs are accomplished by level- 
ing production peaks by control of copy-flow 
from advertising and news departments, and 
by planning production work for maximum 
employment of man-hours. For example, every 
newspaper strives to reserve as much as pos- 
sible of its limited space for late news breaks. 
We carefully analyze the news report to de- 
termine what part of the content of the 
newspaper is available early or could be made 
available early. This news is arbitrarily pro- 
cessed early to vacate setting time in the 
composing room for late-breaking news stories. 

To complement this procedure, earlier ad- 
vertising deadlines were established. By this 
method the early hours of the shift were 
fully employed in production and at the same 
time the vital hours for late-breaking news 
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are reserved. This is the most effective means 
we have discovered for lowering production 
costs without interfering with the quality of 
the news report. 


The Page Release Schedule 


In our composing rooms a page release 
schedule is operated, under which release of 
pages is spaced. Each page has a deadline 
which is determined by the availability of 
the news it contains, in relation to that page 
with other pages. Frequently these are re- 
viewed for modification. The news department 
of the paper sets the outline for this plan, 
with only the requirement that a deadline for 
each page must be set and that they must be 
set 10 or 15 minutes apart, depending on the 
number of pages to be printed. Departmental 
pages have a firm deadline and other pages, 
or “general news” pages, may be interchanged. 

We maintain a 48-hour deadline on adver- 
tising; and at noon the day before publication 
a copy of the ad dummy is prepared. A copy 
of this goes to the editors, who may then 
plan the next day’s paper. Another copy goes 
to the composing room superintendent, who 
co-ordinates this with his page release sched- 
ule in order that the production may be put 
through on the advertising in the proper se- 
quence. Processing of engravings is also based 
on the page release schedule. This schedule 
serves as a pattern for work in other depart- 
ments as well as the production departments 
and serves to reduce pile-ups, late press runs 
and confusion. 


Reports to the Head Office 


We operate a system of reports to the head 
office that cover all aspects of our operations. 
Comparisons with expense budgets are made 
monthly. Any overages that are not explain- 
able are investigated. In our operation a head 
office manager oversees each newspaper de- 
partment. These departments are editorial, 
advertising, production and manufacturing, 
and circulation. The newspapers that operate 
satisfactorily receive very little attention from 
head office. 


2.5.7 


In March of 1954, the Thomson Company 
purchased the Nanaimo (B.C.) Free Press. 
At that time the average paper was 6 to 8 
pages and the circulation was about 2,500. 
Last year we installed a 24-page press and we 
are now preparing to increase the size of this 
press to 32 pages. The net paid circulation in 
January of this year was 6,836. This paper 
carried 5,870,593 lines of paid advertising in 
1956. 

In our company all capital purchases are 
made by the head office, but supplies and 
repairs are purchased by the individual news- 
papers. This means that standardization of 
equipment is achieved and planned output 
can be definitely anticipated. Each newspaper 
furnishes the head office with a list of its 
suppliers and the unit cost of supplies. They 
also keep a list which is used for comparison 
and monthly payment of bills. Any variation 
in price is checked by the head office. The 
price of some supplies used throughout the 
group is handled by contract between the 
supplier and head office, in this way group 
buying is beneficial as in the case of news- 
paper page mats where manufacturers offer a 
discount if more than 100,000 are purchased 
during a year. 


Group Standards 


Through the experience gained in group 
operation we are able to set standards of 
performance, work procedures, and opera- 
tional practices that contribute to successful 
operation. We conduct field tests on new 
equipment and new methods continuously. 
We set our wire sports news before daylight 
for afternoon papers and do many other un- 
orthodox things to make our two-million dol- 
lar per year production pay roll produce 
more newspaper pages. 

The adage that a “prosperous newspaper is 
a good newspaper” is generally true; and our 
opinion is that our newspapers reflect our 
efforts in better prepared, better read, and 
better patronized publications. 

We believe that the money saved by com- 
petent operation and put back in the business 
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in the form of better edited, better printed will be well paid in profits when his newspaper 

news coverage always results in the growth gains in circulation. An undeveloped news- 

of a newspaper. The relation between the paper has a terrific potential when it earns 
size (circulation) of a newspaper and its acceptance in its field which is indicated by 
advertising rate assures the publisher that he substantial circulation increases. 


MEANING OF THE MAMMOTH NEW INTERSTATE HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


The biggest public works program in history will be the mammoth new interstate 
highway system. It will cost $27 billion. When finished, it will constitute only 1.2 per cent 
of the country’s highways, but will carry 25 per cent of its traffic. 

Many businessmen will be affected by the new system. Many and probably all will 
benefit from faster and cheaper transportation of raw materials, semi-finished and 
finished goods. Some businessmen will relocate or expand their factories, warehouses, 
and business establishments near one of the new roads. Businessmen will set up new 
gas stations, restaurants, and motels to cater to the users of the new system. 

Many businessmen who own these types of establishments already along existing 
routes may be hurt temporarily or permanently by the diversion of traffic to the new 
highways. Many industries such as truck and bus manufacturers, gasoline companies, 
| tire makers, and automobile manufacturers will feel the pressure of new and more 

demands from the increased travel the new system will cause. 
Some businessmen will benefit directly from the new system either by building the 
roads or supplying the vast materials or road building equipment. 
One feature of the new system is the protest of the already existing business com- 
/ munities who will be by-passed with the new routes. Federal officials admit that some, 
| perhaps many, will be hurt but not as much as anticipated because of the gain due to 
the new highways. 
One by-product of the new interstate system is likely to be a boom in land values 
near the new highways. Experience of the toll throughways has been that industrial 
fronts, residential subdivision shopping centers, and other developments will cluster 
1 along the new roads. Land values have jumped sometimes as much as 10 to 15 times 
higher a few years after a freeway was built. 
| The new program is important to every citizen. It means different things to different 
people and it will also affect businessmen in many different ways. 
| —John Boyd, Student in this School 
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|| A stimulating analysis of the significance of a new trend. 


New Competition for 
the Consumer’s Dollar 


ERCHANTS and manufacturers have 
long known that the great reservoirs of 
spending money in this country were found 
in the pockets of people with small or moder- 
ate incomes. Many of the most conspicuous 
fortunes were made by tapping those reser- 
voirs by offering cheap or relatively cheap 
luxuries—and some not so cheap—at prices 
which people of small means could pay. 
Advertising has been the most effective 
agent for luring money from those pockets. 
Since so many millions of homes have acquired 
radio and television sets, advertisers have a 
new avenue of approach to masses of potential 
buyers, and they are developing a new tech- 
nique for luring money from their pockets. 
Some of us began to wonder what defense, 
short of mental callosities, buyers would have 
against the fervid eloquence of commercial 
broadcasters. 
It now begins to look as though the defense 
was to be “more of the same.” We are now 
beginning to witness a period of effective 
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advertising of the advantages of saving. It is 
being carried on by people who have a mone- 
tary interest in other people’s savings, espe- 
cially in the savings of millions of people with 
moderate incomes. 

Swarms of savings and loan institutions 
are clamoring for deposits. Their desire for 
deposits is animated by their own self inter- 
est; but it does depositors and borrowers just 
as much good as it would if animated by 
benevolence. Besides, self interest is more 
calculable than benevolence. 

Even the government is not above joining 
the crusade for savings and thrift by advertis- 
ing its Federal Savings Bonds. 

This growth in the number of appeals for 
deposits and investments in savings bonds 
means that the sellers of consumers goods 
must now meet the competition of a new class 
of competitors for the consumer’s dollar. It 
should help to restore the balance between 
thrift and extravagance. If so it would tend 
to tone down inflationary buying and tend to 
stabilize the market for consumers goods. 

Another result of the greatest importance 
will be the creation of a large reservoir of 
investible capital. This will match the existing 
reservoir of spending money available for the 
purchase of consumers goods. The results of 
this increase in the supply of investible capital 
on home building and the purchase of durable 
goods can hardly be imagined. Its effect should 
be felt even on the Stock Market. 

Of course the appeal for deposits in savings 
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and loan institutions has been strengthened 
by the so-called insurance of deposits “by an 
instrumentality of government” which some 
have thought to mean: insured “by the gov- 
ernment itself.” One result of this misunder- 
standing has been to draw off some deposits 
from banks; but, on the whole, there has been 
a marked increase in total deposits and that 


means more investible capital and larger num- 
bers of capitalists. 

The word “capitalist” can no longer mean 
plutocrat, nabob, or any other term of accusa- 
tion. It merely means one who has lived within 
his means and has something which he can 
put to work helping to build the industries and 
wealth of the country. 
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| EGOISM A MENACE TO TEACHERS 


Since no true intercommunication can exist in the absence of the mutual respect 
which is a requisite to an open mind, it is clear that, of all those who should not be 
teachers, the egoist ranks first. For the egoist cannot have a receptive mind; he is impelled 
to hear only that which flatters him and must value ideas and persons according to how 
- they minister to his egoistic needs. Unfortunately the profession of teaching is one that, 

while it attracts the noblest and most self-effacing of personalities, also attracts egoists. 
Few other professions hold the promise of such rich rewards for the self-centered. In this 
| high calling the egoist has the opportunity to display himself and his learning to large 
| numbers of young people who by the rules of the game are bound at least to show him 
| the signs of respect and to seek to please him. He usually can have the satisfaction of 
| 


seeing in print whatever he may choose to write, particularly if he is employed by one of 
the great universities. Moreover, since accomplishment is peculiarly difficult to judge in 
the field of teaching, the egoist has an excellent chance of impressing his colleagues. 
He talks dramatically and firmly. He charges about. This combination is likely to be 
impressive. . . . Probably no one represents such a danger to the vital life of an educa- 
tional institution as the egoist. He cannot teach others for he has shut his mind to being 

taught. Moreover, to whatever extent his influence reaches, he will perpetuate his own 

| mediocrity for he is bound to sympathize with those who are of inferior abilities. 

| —From “Teachers Also Must Learn” by Charles I. Gragg, 

Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 10, No. 1. 
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Collaboration, conflict, the conditions of success, 
| non-economic aspects, and opportunities for improvement. 


Characteristics of the 
Employment Relationship 


} employment relationship in the Ameri- 
can economy is created by the voluntary 
association of persons to earn their incomes 
by producing marketable goods and services. 
Each team of producers . . . competes with 
other similar teams to win the patronage 
of customers. Each team’s sales must be suffi- 
cient to make it self-sustaining; in other 
words, sales must reimburse the costs of 
production, including wages, salaries, and 
benefits, must defray the expense of taxes, 
and must return to the investors a reasonable 
dividend in payment for the use of their funds. 

This description of the employment rela- 
tionship emphasizes the collaborative aspect 
of the business enterprise. That collaboration 
is initiated and led by the managers who 
obtain the services of the employees by paying 
them wages and other benefits in return. 
These contracts are voluntary on each side. 


Collaboration and Conflict 


Participants in the employment relationship, 
and its observers as well, have often concen- 
trated their attention upon one of its eco- 
nomic aspects almost to the exclusion of all 
others. There are many who view the employ- 
ment relationship primarily as an exchange 
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of work for wages. Such people are concerned 
chiefly with negotiations, bargaining power, 
the terms of collective agreements, and the 
strength and methods of partisan organiza- 
tions. They tend to see managers and em- 
ployees as opponents whose respective interests 
are mainly in conflict. They pay little attention 
to the collaboration which is an essential 
element in the employment relationship and 
from which derive the earnings that pay 
wages, salaries, taxes, dividends, and all other 
costs. 

On the other hand, there are some persons 
who see clearly the importance of this collab- 
oration. They concern themselves with the 
organization of work, the selection and train- 
ing of workers, the motivation and direction 
of workers, and so on. These people may not 
sufficiently appreciate the partisan interests 
which are inherent in any contractual rela- 
tionship. 

In fact, the employment relationship in its 
economic aspects is both productive and dis- 
tributive. It must be successful in both of 
these aspects if it is to continue: it must be 
at least as productive as the teams which 
compete with it; and the incomes which it 
earns must be distributed in shares which are 
acceptable to its members. 


Regard for The Individual within a 
Framework of Policy and Discipline 
Moreover, the collaborative production and 

earning of incomes by managers and em- 


ployees requires them temporarily to sacrifice 
some degree of their individual freedoms each 
workday. Obviously, in such a complex re- 
lationship the interests and values of each 
party, as well as their common interests, need 
to be understood and respected by all of them. 

Studies of the managerial actions which 
promote collaboration within a company have 
shown that there is great variety in the spe- 
cific wants of individuals in their employment 
relationships. 

It is clear that the best collaboration of 
employees cannot be brought about by general 
policies and practices exclusively. Although 
these are important, even essential, they must 
be supplemented by direct supervisory treat- 
ment of individual employees which is sym- 
pathetic and discretionary. Such discretionary 
treatment should exist within the framework 
of general policies and rules and should never 
compromise the terms of any collective agree- 
ment. 

Supervisory leadership and_ considerate 
discretionary treatment of the individual are 
necessary because each employee differs to 
some extent from all of his associates. Em- 
ployees are not motivated or satisfied in 
equal degrees by any given combination of 
terms and conditions. 

There are, of course, basic conditions— 
such as reasonable rules of tenure, mutually 
advantageous disciplinary measures, and wage 
and benefit policies as good as those in com- 
peting firms—which are a necessary founda- 
tion for employee interest in company success. 
These standards can be specified in collective 
agreements and company declarations. But 
the employment relationship must function 
smoothly on the basic personal level if the 
greatest degree of collaboration is to be elicited 
from different individuals. 

In its economic aspects, the employment 
relationship imposes responsibilities for per- 
formance in the common interest. It requires 
self-discipline from each individual. In turn, 
the relationship confers upon each person 
rights which must be acknowledged and re- 
spected by others. In addition, it can offer 
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opportunities to render unusual service—to 
care for and conserve materials and equip- 
ment, for instance, or to meet emergencies 
and surmount difficulties. 


Associations on The Job 


The employment relationship comprises 
other characteristics in addition to its eco- 
nomic ones. It usually requires the parties to 
it to be in the presence of each other during 
the work week. Each individual must accom- 
modate himself to his fellows. The relationship 
between them can vary from the highly agree- 
able to the very disagreeable. 

The prevailing attitudes and practices of 
the members of the group will exert a strong 
influence upon each individual within it, often 
compelling his conformity. The satisfactions 
which the members of the work group find 
in their associations with one another and 
with their bosses are important aspects of 
their employment relationships. Often these 
satisfactions are important enough to give the 
individual his chief enjoyment in his work, or 
on the other hand, to drive him from his job 
and cause him to seek work elsewhere. 


Broader Consequences 


We can go beyond these economic and 
social aspects of the employment relationship. 
We can say that the relationship and the 
conduct of the parties to it are a concern for 
the public at large. The health, safety, rights, 
and welfare of others are affected by the 
employment relationship between any specific 
managers and workers. 

For this reason, the public, through its 
government agencies, has regulated some as- 
pects of the relationship, for instance, the 
working hours of women, the employment of 
young persons, the level of minimum wages, 
the right to form and join unions, and the 
physical conditions under which certain types 
of work may lawfully be performed. 


Ethical Aspects and Goals 


As we improve further the productivity of 
our economy, we can attend more and more 
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to the ethical aspects of the employment 
relationship. We can make certain that work, 
which has often been called one of man’s 
primary joys, is in fact increasingly beneficial 
and satisfying to the workers themselves. This 
will come about through improved facilities 
and methods, through more enlightened prac- 
tices in the organization and management of 
personnel, and through a better understanding 
of the reciprocal nature of the employment 
relationship. 


The Finest Values 


The finest values in this relationship will 
not be revealed in economic self-interest or 
through legal enactments. For the individual, 
they will proceed from his association with 
responsible and congenial people who are 
pooling their specialized skills to produce and 


market useful and reputable goods and 
services. 

The employment relationship «‘ its best is 
a satisfying part of the life of each party to 
it, whether he is a manager or a non-super- 
visory employee. The relationship develops his 
sense of responsibility, fosters the growth of 
his productive powers, and enables him to 
earn security for himself and his family. It 
affords him pleasure in his proficiency and 
pride in his organization’s products. His com- 
pany, in fact, is a good society in which there 
is respect and consideration for each member’s 
personality and welfare. 

The common interests of the managers and 
employees in a successful competitive com- 
pany are the foundation upon which together 
they can build and enjoy these desirable 
values. 


TOWARD LOWER TAXES 


1 Who are we to complain about government spending and taxes if we ask the gov- 
7 ernment to spend money for a local pork-barrel project? Congressmen in such cases 
2 sneer at us and say that businessmen are for economy only when it’s for the other fellow. 
, We'll get less spending and less taxes and more freedom only when we convince our 
political representatives that we're sincere and unselfish. It’s imperative that we convince 
them that we don’t want any advantages from government at the expense of some other 


‘ group. We must convince them that we don’t want the government to favor any group— 
C labor leaders, farmers, or businessmen. 

Let’s remember that pressure groups consist of individuals. The remedy for all this 
s is for each of us to accept individual responsibility—to accept local responsibility—to 
. resist strong central government which has always been the enemy of personal freedom. 
e Let’s remember the admonition of the great English statesman, Edmund Burke, 
f who said: 
, “The only thing necessary for the triumph of evil is for good men to do nothing.” 
—Ross Roy, President, Ross Roy, Inc. 

in an address before the Rotary Club of Detroit, February 13, 1957. 
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Michigan Business Indicators 
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Peninsula bank debits continued to decline in February but increased in March. 
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POWER CONSUMPTION-Industrial power consumption declined in February from the January 
all-time high and increased slightly in March. 
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MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT-Total employment decreased slightly in February and March. 
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An analysis of the contributions to 
productivity and progress by... 
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Scientists, Engineers, and Managers 


ECENTLY we have become accustomed to 
hearing that our nation’s future progress 
depends entirely on producing more scientists 
and engineers. It is fashionable to say that 
this is the age of technology. Many persons 
are persuaded that the future belongs to the 
scientists who can discern the laws of Nature, 
and to the engineers who know how to apply 
them to meet the needs of man. 

The assertion has even been made recently 
—although H. G. Wells wrote his War of the 
Worlds on the same theme thirty years ago— 
that the scientists and engineers will ulti- 
mately tire of the strife and confusion of the 
world created by us ordinary mortals. They 
will organize themselves into an international 
elite corps, which, because it commands the 
knowledge and “know-how” for producing 
the most destructive weapons, will be able to 
subdue the world’s populations and establish 
a new “dictatorship of the scientists” that will 


keep peace. 


Contributions by Scientists 
and Engineers 
Now I am impelled to play the role of 


skeptic in regard to these recently popular 
ideas. I assert that the roles of the natural 
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scientist and engineer in the contemporary 
world are important, but they are not all- 
important. So long as men insist on individual 
liberty, on an open economy and on the free 
way of life—and I believe that this is the 
only kind of world most of us want to live 
in—the functions of managers and entrepre- 
neurs of economic activities will continue to 
be vital to human progress. 

The tasks of designing, building, motivat- 
ing, and operating human organizations are 
no less essential than those of improving the 
technology with which they work. In fact, 
the comparative scarcity of entrepreneurial 
and managerial talent in relation to the de- 
mand is shown by the relatively high material 
regard they command in our times—both at 
home and abroad. 

I do not for a moment deny the importance 
of science and engineering. There is undoubt- 
edly a need for educating more of our youth 
in mathematics and physical sciences. Amer- 
ica needs many more people able to invent 
and design new materials, machines, processes, 
and commodities. Improvements in our ma- 
terial conditions of life—including our national 
security—undoubtedly depend upon the abil- 
ity of the United States to extend its mastery 
of the physical environment and to out-pro- 
duce our rivals. 


Value of Skilled Managers 


Both productivity and human progress in 
a free and democratic society, however, de- 
mand equally the talents of enterprising man- 
agers and administrators. 

The manager is the person who is skilled in 
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allocating the world’s scarce resources of labor 
and capital to the most urgent uses. He knows 
how to discover new markets and to correlate 
production with market demand. He is ingen- 
ious in using sources of finance for enterprises. 
He designs human organizations. He selects 
people to staff them. Through his knowledge 
of human nature, he welds human beings into 
efficient working teams. He plans the future. 
He establishes standards of performance. He 
designs and operates a system of controlling 
the organization. 

To do these things well requires mastery of 
a science of its own—the science of manage- 
ment—along with an artistry in the practice 
of management that comes with experience. 
The expansion of the science of managament 
through research, and the education of more 
of our ablest youth in this discipline, is also 
an indispensable condition of progress in our 
times. 

As I have traveled over the world in recent 
years, and studied the problems of nations 
whose economies are backward or sluggish, it 
has become apparent that the limiting factor 
on their economic progress is not only their 
ignorance of physical science or lack of engi- 
neering “know-how’”’; it is the dearth of enter- 
prising managers and administrators in agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry. In India, for 
example, it appeared to me to be as important 
to establish schools of business administration 
at all major universities as schools of engi- 
neering; and I so advised the Indian Gov- 
ernment. 


Increased Recognition of Role 
of Managers 


The central importance of management and 
administration is now getting better recogni- 
tion around the world. The testimony of 
many of the “productivity teams” that visited 
the United States was that the engineering 
and technical sides of the production process 
in many European industries equaled those 
in the United States in efficiency. Foreign 
equipment and methods were often as good 
as the best. But productivity was lower than 
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in the United States because managerial 
methods and principles differed—they were 
not eliciting the best performance of which 
the people in the organization were capable. 

This finding has led to a new emphasis on 
management as a serious subject of graduate 
study in Western Europe as well as in the 
underdeveloped lands of the Orient. Graduate 
institutes of business administration have 
been established in Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, France, and Spain during the past few 
years, in some instances as integral parts of 
leading universities. The operation of large 
manufacturing and processing enterprises is 
no longer looked upon as a task for which a 
formal technical or engineering education 
suffices. 


Effective Teamwork Required 


The world of the future requires effective 
teamwork between scientists, engineers, and 
managers. The scientist can extend our know- 
ledge of the physical universe. The engineer 
can utilize this knowledge in improving the 
efficiency of economic processes, and in de- 
signing better material, methods and processes. 
It remains for the business manager to incor- 
porate these advances into the operations of 
human organizations—to make them market- 
able, to give them economic reality. Should 
we not focus attention upon ways and means 
of facilitating better teamwork between scien- 
tists, engineers, and managers? 

The business executive of today is increas- 
ingly involved in the operation of organiza- 
tions whose work is scientific or technological 
in character. Moreover, the making of business 
decisions is increasingly coming to rest upon 
the application of scientific method—that is 
upon the assembling, organization, and logical 
analysis of great bodies of facts and figures. 
Surely this means that our university business 
schools should adapt their curricula to these 
changes in the character of the business execu- 
tive’s job. More and more, we must insist 
that our students have some basic training in 
the natural sciences and in industrial engi- 
neering, so that they know the vocabulary 


and habits of mind of the specialists in their 
organizations. More and more must our 
courses of study cultivate competence in the 
use of mathematics and statistics in dealing 
with business problems. The proper inference 
to draw from the fact that we live in a scien- 
tific and technological age is mot that the 
world of the future needs only scientists and 
engineers. The proper inference is that man- 
agerial education should give more emphasis 
to science and the use of scientific methods. 


Impact on Business Schools 


The business schools of the United States 
should be forehanded in adjusting this cur- 
ricula to these changes in the nature of the 
managerial job. They should insist upon some 
laboratory work in physical science as a con- 
dition of entry. They should stiffen entry 
requirements to include a basic mathematics 
course which gives the student at least a 
nodding acquaintance with calculus. They 
should develop a full-scale curriculum in Pro- 
duction Management, and require every stu- 
dent to complete a basic course during which 
he learns how to read a blueprint, to conduct 
time and motion studies, and to lay out a 
production line. 

Business schools should also lead in the 
field of operations analysis as applied to busi- 
ness. What is often called Management Sci- 
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ence Research has in the past five years made 
basic contributions to production scheduling, 
inventory control, shipping, and other busi- 
ness problems—through the application of 
mathematical and statistical methods. 

At UCLA we have recently made an even 
more extensive entry into the field of opera- 
tions analysis and electronic data processing 
when last November the Western Data Pro- 
cessing Center was established at Los Angeles 
within the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. By mid-1958 we expect to have 
on our campus a magnificently-equipped busi- 
ness data processing laboratory as a tool of 
education and research in the burgeoning 
field of electronic computation. Meanwhile, 
we have introduced a new undergraduate 
course in Elements of Operations Analysis, 
and graduate courses in Operations Analysis, 
Problems in Integrated Business Systems, and 
Electronic Computers in Business. We shall 
probably offer a field of specialization in 
Operations Analysis and Electronic Data Pro- 
cessing to candidates for our M.B.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees. 

These are our responses to the new age of 
science and technology. We expect this to be 
an age in which the tasks of enterprisers and 
managers will be even more challenging—and 
rewarding—than in the past. 
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| A comprehensive survey and analysis of 


an increasingly important business problem. 


Management and the 
Utilization of Older Workers 


OST firms regard their older employees 
highly. They appreciate the older work- 
er’s willingness to work, his loyalty, his back- 
log of experience, his lower rates of absence 
and accidents. Many supervisors consider 
their older workers their most valuable em- 
ployees. But, at the same time, nearly all can 
recall unfavorable exceptions. 

The differences between the advantages 
and the limitations of utilizing older workers 
in industry depend upon different concepts 
of an older worker. The question, Who is an 
older worker? may be answered in various 
ways: 

1. One who has passed an arbitrary age, 

say 50 or 55 years; 

2. A person who was hired at an age which 
would make him ineligible for benefits 
under the pension plan; 

3. An employee who is working beyond the 
time of normal retirement; 

4. One who has more than twenty-five 
years of seniority; or 

5. A worker with declining abilities which 
prevent him from performing satisfac- 
torily the work assigned to him. 

In interviews and discussions with personnel 
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officials in over one hundred firms, this last 
concept of an older worker was the one most 
commonly expressed. 

The mere fact that a company hires and 
uses men and women over 45 or 50 years of 
age does not of itself mean that the company 
is facing or will face difficulties. Except in 
cases of compulsory or strictly enforced auto- 
matic retirement policies, the difficulties are 
not caused because a certain percentage of 
those on the payroll are above a specified age. 
Rather the difficulties are more directly re- 
lated to the number of workers with declining 
abilities. Thus, management’s problems in 
utilizing older workers are not so much a 
group problem as they are a series of indi- 
vidual cases. 

According to the views of company officials, 
the difficulties are found principally in the 
processes of selection, placement, training, 
re-assignment of work, and retirement. 


Selection 


While employers may feel a very deep 
sense of obligation to their older, long-service 
employees, they are sometimes reluctant to 
favor the hiring of other older employees. 

It is difficult to measure the degree to 
which maximum hiring-age limits are used 
and enforced. Most firms supplying data for 
this study did not seem to have a selection 
policy bounded by an all-inclusive, general 
maximum hiring-age limit. 
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Where maximum hiring-age policies were 
in effect, the restriction of selection is gen- 
erally applied to specific classes of workers, 
such as: 

1. Unskilled machine operators; 

2. Those applying for work in departments 

involving strenuous exertion; 

3. Women factory workers; 

4. Supervisory personnel; or 

5. Salesmen of industrial goods. 

Another way of reporting this matter is to 
say that firms are generally willing to employ 
skilled male workers or male workers who had 
“adequate” experience in other firms in their 
industry. 

In selection, most personnel managers have 
encountered the well-established fact that as 
persons grow older their individual differences 
become greater. Hence, the problem of evalu- 
ating the work ability of older persons is less 
simple, is less adaptable to routine procedure, 
and requires more time and consideration, 
than is the case with younger men and women. 

Most of the firms which feel that they have 
been successful in hiring older semiskilled 
workers stress the importance of a thorough 
and planned interview as a key to the proper 
evaluation of an applicant’s fitness. The inter- 
view should bring forth pertinent information 
concerning the applicant’s physical and mental 
condition, his previous work, skills, and knowl- 
edge of various jobs. 

Many feel that the great danger is in hiring 
an older person who is a marginal worker. 
They believe it very important, therefore, to 
determine whether the applicant has been a 
drifter, what his economic and social status 
is, and whether he will fit in well with the 
present work force. 


Placement 


In placement, in matching the man with a 
job, individual differences again create difficul- 
ties among older semiskilled workers. Three 
common approaches to the proper placement 
of older workers which some firms have found 
useful are: 
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1. A survey of jobs which can be performed 
adequately by older persons; 

2. An increased probationary period for 
older persons; or 

3. The placing of older persons on utility 
jobs requiring little skill; 

The advantages obtained from these ap- 
proaches are limited by the nature and nu- 
merical distribution of the jobs, the collective 
bargaining contract, and the quality of the 
job analysis. 

Once older workers have been reasonably 
evaluated and placed on suitable jobs, the 
center of difficulties may shift to the depart- 
mental foremen. Employment managers stated 
that one reason for their reluctance to hire 
older persons is the unfavorable attitude of 
some production foremen. Some foremen seem 
to lack skill in handling new but elderly 
workers. Older workers sometimes become the 
excuse for lower levels of production. To meet 
these difficulties, firms have tried the following 
techniques: 

1. Having the industrial physician and the 
personnel manager talk to foremen con- 
cerning characteristics of older workers 
and their place in the labor force; 

2. Showing by the use of charts the age 
distribution of each department (this 
technique tends to prevent any one fore- 
man from becoming the head of an “old 
man’s department’’) ; 

3. Instructing foremen not to assign rush- 
order jobs to older workers; or 

4. Assigning to an indirect-expense account 
a portion of the wage of an older worker 
who is not fully productive. 

A commonly reported difficulty in work 
assignment is the older worker’s sensitivity 
and possessiveness about his job. Sometimes 
this characteristic causes difficult problems in 
a small firm. Several companies employing 
fewer than 300 workers reported that this 
factor handicapped them in training under- 
studies for skilled jobs. Some older workers 
believe that they have held their jobs long 
enough and know enough about them not to 
be required to take advice or direction. Some 
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may hold back when it is necessary to assign 
them to new jobs or into new situations— 
measures which to them imply uncertainty, a 
lack of usefulness, and a lowering of self- 
esteem. 

Those who have experienced this personnel 
problem have not found general, satisfactory 
solutions; their advice to others is to proceed 
cautiously. 

Incidentally, employers generally believe 
that this characteristic of job-possessiveness is 
more common among older women workers 
than among older male employees. 

Training 

In general, it seems that if special training 
is provided to an older person, it is done on 
an individual basis. The situations which gen- 
erally give rise to the specific instruction are: 

1. Transfers to lighter, less fatiguing work 
very different from the older worker’s 
former job; or 

2. Transfers from one department to an- 
other to avoid layoff because of an in- 
crease in efficiency in machines and 
processes. 

In training individual older workers, train- 
ing directors and line supervisors report these 
difficulties: 

1. The variation among older individuals 
makes the trainer more uncertain of their 
learning characteristics. 

2. Motivation and training of older workers 
is particularly difficult when it is pre- 
paratory to reassignment to a job with a 
lower status or lower wage rate. 

3. Former habits and patterns of old skills 
in previous occupations occur and inter- 
fere with effective learning. This diffi- 
culty is considered more pronounced 
when the employee is new to the company. 

4. Some older workers are reluctant to ac- 
cept training because they believe it 
unnecessary for them. 

A major unsolved problem is the cost of 
retraining older employees. Generally such 
costs must be amortized over a short period 
of time. Are these costs greater than those of 
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training youths? After training, does the older 
worker contribute more to the enterprise than 
the training costs? If there is a “net loss” is it 
less than the cost of maintaining the worker 
in unemployment? 

Difficulties in ascertaining the facts neces- 
sary for a solution preclude any satisfactory 
answer at present. The policy of retaining 
older, long-service employees minimizes, it 
seems, any emphasis upon the cost of training 
older workers. 


Re-Assignment of Work 


When the job performance of an older 
worker declines, it is necessary to answer 
these questions: How much has it declined? 
In what way has it changed? How can the 
worker’s handicap be offset? 

Executives report that their efforts to solve 
the problem of workers with falling produc- 
tivity usually have consisted of action taken 
to meet each separate situation. Formal rules 
or fixed procedures in dealing with problem 
cases are infrequent. Unless the employee is 
subject to an extended disability, the usual 
practice is to retain him by a re-assignment 
of work. 

The discovery of the problem cases and the 
request for the worker’s transfer are made by 
one or more of the following: (a) the em- 
ployee himself; (b) his immediate supervisor; 
(c) the industrial physician; or (d) the per- 
sonnel officer. 

Executives are in general agreement that 
the problems are more easily handled when 
the request for a transfer comes from the 
employee or from the medical department. 

Re-assignment of older workers is generally 
made to existing jobs. Most of these transfers 
involve down grading. Re-assignments are 
generally to one of three types of work: (a) 
routine jobs; (b) jobs utilizing company ex- 
perience, (c) jobs requiring patience and 
care. The rate generally paid the transferred 
employee is the rate of the new job. 

Re-assignment of work, particularly if it 
involves down grading, is a delicate matter. 
Individual consideration must be shown, but 
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care must be taken to avoid charges of dis- 
crimination or favoritism. 

Those who feel that they have effected 
successful and happy transfers of older work- 
ers to new jobs believe several factors are 
important to consider. First, there are two 
different employee reactions to the situation: 
one group of older employees is more con- 
cerned with remaining on the payroll and 
having status of workers than it is with the 
amount of income earned; the other group is 
very reluctant to accept any reduction in 
wages. 

Secondly, the successful adjustment of an 
older worker to new assignments requires 
time, adequate training, and sound counsel- 
ing—counseling to preserve his feeling of use- 
fulness and self-respect and counseling in 
reference to his concept of his value as a 
producer. 

Thirdly, the re-assignment should be grad- 
ual, and utilize as much of his former skills 
as is possible. 

Lastly, re-assignment must be viewed as a 
personnel technique pointed toward two ob- 
jectives: the efficient utilization of manpower 
and the conditioning of employees to retire- 
ment. 

Most of the firms which feel that they can 
easily transfer older workers to lighter pro- 
duction jobs, say that several conditions often 
assist them: 


1. Periodic medical checkups for the prompt 
discernment of the first signs of produc- 
tive decline; 

2. Alert and understanding foremen and 
cooperative union stewards; 

3. The employee’s broad work experience, 
which has given him versatility and 
adaptability ; 

4. The installation of conveyors, mechani- 
cal lifts, pneumatic chucks, and similar 
equipment; 

5. The combination of older and younger 
men in work teams; or 

6. The expansion of production, which 
creates additional jobs. 
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Retirement Policy and Employee Morale 


Because personnel processes within a com- 
pany are continuous and pervasive, retire- 
ment policy affects, and in turn is affected by 
policies of selection and practices of utilizing 
manpower. Selection policies and retirement 
policies determine the span of employment; 
both influence the nature and extent of re- 
assignments, training, and medical services 
afforded older workers. Unlike selection poli- 
cies, however, retirement policies, according 
to the views of most executives, have greater 
impact upon employee morale and community 
relations. 

Decisions must be made on when and 
under what conditions an employee is to 
retire. These decisions involve more than 
financial considerations. Goals, values, and 
purposes of retirement to the company, the 
individual, and society must be evaluated. 
The problem is to make the opportunity of 
retirement “real,” to make it purposeful and 
rewarding, to conserve and increase the in- 
tangible values of the millions invested in 
industrial retirement programs. 


Factors in Retirement Adjustment 


To solve the problem of making retirement 
“real,” consideration must be given to the 
complex human elements involved in retire- 
ment. These are: 

1. The balance between financial resources 

and needs; 

2. The quality of health, physical stamina, 

energy, and vitality; 

3. The character of mental health: the at- 

titudes, anticipations, and aspirations of 
a person; his flexibility of habits and 
behavior; his devotion to religion and 
attitude toward death; 

4. The meaning of work to the individual; 

5. The need for recreation and companion- 

ship and interest in creative or avoca- 
tional activities; 

6. The impact or retirement upon the social 

role of an individual, upon his status 
and participation in family and com- 


munity groups; 
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7. The gradualness, or lack of it, in the 

change from employment to retirement; 

8. The ability of an individual to adjust 

his goals and values to the formalities 
and rigidities imposed by employment 
and retirement rules; or 

9. The degree of adequate, realistic plan- 

ning prior to the date of retirement. 

Space does not permit a detailed explora- 
tion of the complicated intertwining of these 
factors. But the problem of the “job-centered” 
employee may be briefly sketched. To this 
employee, work may have one or more of the 
following meanings: (a) the foundation of 
self-respect and a sense of worth; (b) a 
source of prestige and recognition; (c) a 
means of social participation; (d) an oppor- 
tunity to be creative and of attaining intrinsic 
satisfaction; and (e) a way of being of service 
to others. 

Frequently, the worker is orientated by the 
company’s philosophy of industrial relations, 
which emphasizes teamwork and group spirit. 
“Job-centered” employees in companies where 
the employee relationships are good tend to 
identify themselves with their company, not 
solely in their jobs but even in their social 
life. Influenced by this philosophy, these em- 
ployees view their work as the source of self- 
esteem, the justification for living, and the 
opportunity for contributing to and partici- 
pating in the goods of the economy. Many 
times these employees have almost a complete 
lack of outside interests and activities. This 
type of employee may be found at all organi- 
zational levels. 

Retirement to these men and women with- 
out planning and guidance, may mean a cruel 
severence from all contacts with former co- 
workers and the creation of a void which is 
difficult to fill by odd jobs about a small house 
in a large city. Once retired, such a person 
may infringe upon the established roles of 
other members of the household, who may 
lack an understanding of his plight and who 
may resent changes in their home environment. 

The condition of being no longer the bread- 
winner may lower the social status of the 
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retiree. The problem of the “job-centered” 
employee may be further complicated by the 
death of his spouse and by physical deteri- 
oration. 

Pre-retirement programs are designed to 
assist these and other individuals to meet 
constructively the gamut of changes due to 
aging and to help them satisfy their needs 
through substitute interests, activities, and 
habits. 

It seems that any type of program must 
seriously recognize four principles: 

1. The factors—economic, social, physio- 
logical, and psychological—involved in 
adjusting to retirement are closely inter- 
related in their effects. 

2. No two people react in a similar manner 
to retirement. 

3. The fundamental needs of older persons 
are essentially the same as those of other 
age groups. Elderly people, too, desire 
security, new experience, affection, and 
recognition. 

4. The longer the delay in planning and 
preparing for retirement, the more diffi- 
cult the adjustment becomes for the 
individual and his family. 


Stimulating the Worker to 
Plan for Retirement 


Programs to stimulate the worker to plan 
for his retirement do, and will, vary from 
organization to organization. Every company 
will want to work out its own approach. The 
methods of conditioning employees to retire- 
ment may be classified as: (1) indirect ap- 
proaches, (2) guidance and counseling, (3) 
educational programs, and (4) work modifica- 
tion procedures. These classes are not mutual- 
ly exclusive. A company may combine various 
aspects of each of the four methods into its 
own specific program. Some programs are 
loosely organized; others are quite formalized; 
some have evolved from other personnel prac- 
tices, while others have been specifically de- 
veloped. Some programs are largely concerned 
with the years prior to retirement, while a 
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growing number are also interested in the 
post-retirement problems of the employees. 

An indirect method of preparing workers 

for retirement may include one or more of the 
following practices: 

1. Savings and profit-sharing plans for the 
encouragement of thrift; 

2. Articles in the company paper or maga- 
zine on the problem of aging, health and 
nutrition, hobbies, and activities of re- 
tired employees; 

3. Recreation programs which expose the 
employees to as many interests, hobbies, 
and skills as possible which would be 
usable after retirement; 

4. Hobby shows to stimulate interest in 
avocations; 

5. Periodic physical examinations and medi- 
cal consultations for the early detection 
of physiological and mental deterioration ; 

6. Service clubs; 

7. Dinners, gifts, and congratulatory pro- 
grams at the time of retirement; 

8. Permitting executives to give full-time to 
various Civic activities; 

9. Honorary life-membership in employee 
or company clubs, or in the union; 

10. Invitations to attend the organization’s 
social affairs and the organization of 
special affairs—picnics, dinners, and 
meetings—for pensioners; 

11. Mailing all company and employee no- 
tices and publications to retired em- 
ployees; or 

12. Continuation of various employee ser- 
vices and benefits to retired members. 


In 1950 a large automobile manufacturing 
concern began to study the problem of pre- 
paring workers for the psychological and 
financial adjustments required by retirement. 
It found that many employees desired to con- 
tinue to work after the normal retirement date 
because of a feeling of financial insecurity and 
a belief that they would not know what to do 
with leisure time. In 1951 this company 
offered, through its Information Racks, a 
series of seven pamphlets. These booklets 
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advocated early consideration of retirement 
plans and made varied suggestions concerning 
retirement difficulties. 

Other companies have devoted whole issues 
of their magazines to the subject. Some firms 
distribute to their employees various articles 
published in national periodicals or have given 
employees books and pamphlets on the later 
years, which have been prepared by insurance 
companies. 

The indirect approach seeks to establish a 
climate favorable to the employee’s own con- 
sideration of retirement. It tends to avoid the 
charges of paternalism and meddling. It pro- 
vides materials and facilities so as to motivate 
impersonally the individual toward effective 
preparation. 


A Program of Multiple Interviews 


The counseling approach attempts to 
strengthen the motivation toward prepared- 
ness by providing personal guidance by the 
personnel staff, by the industrial physician, 
or, in a few cases, by foremen. 

To create a desire for effective preparation 
and to delineate sharply the changes brought 
about by retirement, one company begins its 
program of interviewing when an employee 
reaches age 60, five years before retirement. 
In a quiet place and in an informal manner, 
a member of the personnel department and 
the employee discuss the pension plan, group 
life insurance, the thrift plan, Social Security 
provisions, and the company’s desire to give 
aid to the retiring employee in outside ac- 
tivities. 

Three years later a second discussion is 
held, and the matter of the first interview is 
reviewed. At age 64, the employee receives a 
letter which states the exact date of his retire- 
ment and precisely explains the amount of 
monthly income and other retirement benefits. 
This letter is delivered personally at a meet- 
ing attended by the employee, his supervisor, 
and the head of ihe personnel staff. In this 
meeting the company hopes to discover the 
employee’s plans for the future, to weigh the 
balance between the employee’s fixed financial 
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commitments and the income he will receive 
from various sources, to determine whether 
the employee desires to work after retirement, 
to discover whether he is planning to travel 
or relocate, and to devise some assistance in 
these matters. 

Three months prior to retirement, the 
fourth meeting is held to confirm the plans 
previously worked out. In this last meeting, 
the employee is reminded that the company 
will continue to remember him, that he will 
continue to have visiting-nurse service, that 
hospital and surgical benefits will continue for 
him at no cost to himself, that he may call 
upon the company for assistance in income- 
tax problems, and that he will be invited to at 
least one of the three annual parties. 


Other Company Programs 


A national food corporation has issued to 
the members of its management a guide, “as 
an aid to local managements in persuading 
their older employees to plan for and look 
forward to their retirement years.” Annual 
interviews are to be held during the last five 
years prior to retirement. 

The pamphlet suggests that the interviewer 
have “maturity,” “a sympathetic interest in 
and an informed understanding of the prob- 
lems accompanying retirement,” and that “he 
will be someone who can be depended upon 
to offer constructive advice.” The interviewers 
are to cover: the need for planning; the 
services offered by the community’s educa- 
tional and cultural agencies; the employee’s 
interest and abilities in the light of hobbies 
and post-retirement work; the nature of the 
employee’s present job and his desire to de- 
crease gradually working hours over the next 
five years; financial planning, budgeting, and 
tax and insurance problems. Emphasis is to be 
placed throughout the interviews on the con- 
tinuing relationship between the employee 
and the company after retirement. 

A tool manufacturer employing approxi- 
mately 1,200 people has permitted an inform- 
al program of counseling to develop “natur- 
ally” out of its personnel practices. For many 
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years, many of the employees have discussed 
their problems with foremen and the personnel 
department. The insured contributory pension 
plan requires each employee to make decisions 
on the various available options at age 60, 
five years before the normal retirement date. 

The friendly employee relations and the 
nature of the pension plan provide an oppor- 
tunity for the employee to discuss his retire- 
ment benefits, debt obligations, and his plans. 

The company, in turn, has the opportunity 
to promote a positive attitude toward retire- 
ment on an individual basis under “a general 
approach of prevention of physical, financial, 
and psychological problems rather than an 
attempted cure at a later date.” 

To reinforce the counseling by foremen and 
the personnel department, the company initi- 
ated a program of periodic physical examina- 
tions, on a voluntary basis, for all employees 
50 years of age or more. “The examination is 
absolutely confidential, and no report is made 
by the doctor to the company. It is fairly 
thorough, generally lasting about one hour. 
It is free to the employee and is given on 
company time.” 

Although the normal retirement date is age 
sixty-five, retirement is neither fixed nor com- 
pulsory. “The worker begins to receive his 
pension annuity at age 65 regardless of his 
decision to continue to work or to retire. 
Accordingly, a few months prior to the normal 
retirement date, each man is interviewed by 
the Personnel Manager or his assistant.” The 
interview is comprehensive, covering the em- 
ployee’s decision to work or to retire, his 
financial resources and needs, his feeling of 
health, and his future plans. Each year after 
the normal retirement date, if the man con- 
tinues to work, the same type of interview is 
repeated. 

Through this annual counseling interview, 
the company seeks to avoid an involuntary 
retirement and, at the same time, to permit 
the employee, through a non-directive ap- 
proach, to realize the wisdom of retiring while 
he has the physical and mental health neces- 
sary to derive satisfaction from retirement. 
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Thus far the company believes that the 
plan has achieved this objective. After re- 
tirement the employees return for monthly 
meetings with other retired employees. “The 
Personnel Manager keeps these afternoons 
open and it is seldom that several of the ‘old 
timers’ do not seek his advice and counsel.” 


The Nature of Retirement Adjustment 

Experience with counseling programs pro- 
vides some tentative conclusions regarding the 
nature of retirement adjustment. There are 
indications that retirement attitudes, prob- 
lems, and modes of adjustment differ between 
sexes, occupational groups, and educational 
backgrounds. 

Individual differences prevent any fixed 
pattern of reaction to retirement. It is gen- 
erally believed that the transition from em- 
ployment is more difficult for “job-centered” 
employees and for women. A person with 
little education, no avocations, and low cul- 
tural interests presents more of a challenge to 
the counselor than does one who desires the 
opportunity to give full time to non-work 
interests. 

Some believe that foreign-born, semi-skilled 
manual workers have a negative reaction to 
any discussion of hobbies; to them the word 
connotes “make work,” “childishness,” or 
“futile play.” 

There is some evidence to believe that a 
satisfying retirement adjustment is related to 
successful personal adjustments made earlier 
in life. It is commonly held that retirement 
counseling cannot stop at the retirement date. 
There must be a continuation of guidance, 
especially during the first year after retire- 
ment. 

Educational Programs 


Some companies have developed formal 
programs of group conferences. These pro- 
grams supplement counseling with an educa- 
tional program. 

An oil company with many long-service 
employees and with a long experience with 
pension annuities, survivor benefit and group 
insurance programs invites employees one year 


before retirement to participate in a voluntary 
preparatory program on company time. “The 
group discussion program consists of five meet- 
ings lasting about one hour each and presented 
at intervals of about four days.” The titles of 
the conferences are: “What is Retirement?”, 
“Retirement and your Health,” “Planning 
for Retirement,” “What Others Have Done,” 
and “Round-Table of Plans.” 

The conferences bring together six to fifteen 
employees who are due to retire during the 
same month, regardless of the relative position 
of these employees in the company. The com- 
pany believes that supervisory and non-sup- 
ervisory employees have much the same ideas 
and interests in retirement. 

The objectives of the program are three: 
“(1) to give each prospective annuitant a 
picture of the problems he is apt to face 
when he retires, and (2) to stimulate organ- 
ized thinking toward suitable post-retirement 
interests and activities, and (3) to generate 
some action on plans before actual retire- 
ment.” 

After the program, there is a follow-up at 
six months and again at three months before 
retirement and the opportunity for personal 
counseling. During the first year after retire- 
ment, a questionnaire is mailed to the group 
members. It is hoped that the data obtained 
will enable the company to evaluate the suc- 
cess of the program. 

In a plant employing 600 people, an auto- 
mobile manufacturer has started a pilot ex- 
periment “in the education of working men 
and their wives, 45 years of age and over, in 
the problems ahead of them in their later 
years.” The medical director developed the 
program. The subjects discussed included 
physical and mental health, financial security, 
living arrangements and housing, recreation, 
community interests, legal problems, and the 
importance of activity, companionship, and 
religion in the later years. 

Four aspects of this program should be 
noted: it begins at age 45; it includes the 
wives of the workers; it uses the services of 
persons not connected with the company; it 
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is held outside the plant and not on company 
time. 
Work Modification Programs 


Work modification programs consider the 
problem of retirement adjustment from a 
viewpoint different from that of educational 
programs. Generally work modification pro- 
grams include some counseling, and sometimes 
educational programs may involve a play of 
pre-retirement transfers. Work modification 
programs stress the tapering off from work as 
the major means to satisfactory adjustment. 

For example, one company in its counsel- 
ing program considers: (a) whether the em- 
ployee is physically qualified to continue his 
normal job to retirement date; (b) whether 
he should be transferred to another section 
of the organization where jobs require less 
physical exertion, a slower pace, or less nerv- 
ous tension; and (c) whether the employee 
would prefer early retirement with reduced 
benefits. 

Another company requires employees and 
officers at age 65, who are both able and 
willing to continue on the job, to take a one- 
month leave of absence the first year, two 
months the second year, and so on progres- 
sively, until retirement. These leaves of ab- 
sence are without pay. The company believes 
the program has the following advantages: 
(1) it provides a non-discriminatory way for 
the employee to become adjusted gradually 
to living on a reduced income; (2) it permits 
sufficient time for the employee to develop 
other interests and activities; (3) it gives the 
company the opportunity of appraising the 
progress of promising younger employees; and 
(4) the skill, training, and experience of the 
older employees are not suddenly lost by the 
company. 

A variation of this approach is used by a 
New York corporation which describes its 
practice in these words: 

“When an employee indicates his desire to retire, 

he is given part-time work such as 3 days a week, 

subsequently reduced to 2 days a week until he is 


separated from the payroll. This is done in order 
to adjust such an employee to more leisure time.” 


1.9.5.2 


Six Questions 


A review of actual and proposed plans in 
industry indicates that any organization con- 
templating the establishment and operation 
of a program of preparation for retirement 
adjustment must find answers to six questions 
which relate particularly to the older members 
of that organization. These questions are: 
Why? Who? When? Where? How? What? 


WHY? Why should an organization have an interest 
in such a program? Is there a need for such a 
program? What are the relative responsibilities of 
the individual, the company, the union, and com- 
munity agencies in the preparation for retirement ? 
What should be the objective of the program? 
Can these objectives be justified? Will the objec- 
tives be mutually acceptable both to the individual 
and to the organization? After the program has 
been in operation some time, how will an organi- 
zation be able to measure its progress toward the 
goals of the plan? 


WHO? For whom is the program designed? Will it 
be open to all employees, regardless of their posi- 
tion in the organization? Will the program include 
the spouse of the employee? How large a group 
will retire each year? What does the organization 
know about the retiring members as individuals 
and what additional information must be acquired ? 
Who will conduct the program? What is the role 
of the supervisor, the steward, the industrial phy- 
sician, the personnel department, the union in the 
plan? Are persons and agencies outside the organi- 
zation to be employed? What training and ex- 
perience will be required of the counselors and 
conference leaders? 


WHEN? When will the program begin—ten, five, 
or one year before retirement? How frequently 
will the employees meet in interviews or confer- 
ences? Will there be a follow-up program for post- 
retirement years? 


WHERE? Will the programs be held in the plant 
on company time? Will special rooms and particu- 
lar facilities be required? Will the program be held 
in places outside the plant, centrally located with 
respect to the home areas of the employees? Will 
community agency buildings and facilities be used ? 


HOW? Which type or combination of types of pro- 
gram will be operated? What media will be used? 
What employee services and benefits will continue 
into the years of retirement? 


WHAT? What will be the specific content of the 
program? How well does the content of the pro- 
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gram relate to the needs of the employee? In the of utilizing older workers. The first is the 

conferences, interviews, and articles in the house human: the second, the economic. The task 

ergan what topics will be considered? Will hobby ‘ ° 

of each company is to define a workable 

ment employment service be provided? balance between employment and retirement, 
between economic costs and social values, 

The preceding review of company practices between the goals of the individual and the 

indicates two major aspects of the problems objectives of the company. 


THE EPILEPTIC AT WORK 
VIII. Conclusions 


1. The degree of handicap involved in the epileptic has been overrated by industry 
and society in general, in that this attitude has not kept pace with the newer advances 


in medical treatment of epilepsy. 
2. The psychological and social problems of the epileptic do not present a major t 
barrier to his profitable employment by industry. t 
3. The medically controlled epileptic can be an able, conscientious worker. s 
4. The Workmen’s Compensation laws should be revised so that the second injury k 
clause is applicable to epileptics. s 
5. The people who work with the epileptic should be given the salient points about 
epilepsy by the plant physician. 
6. It should be re-emphasized that the employment and placement must be governed n 
by the facts in each individual case; not by blind prejudices, unscientific sentiments, or 
sweeping generalizations. 
—From “The Person With Epilepsy at Work” by Leonard E. Himler, M.D., I 
Chief of Staff, Mercywood Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Ann Arbor; and | 
Associate Professor of Mental Health in this University; Report No. 36 h 
of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry; publications office: 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
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| An anecdote about the late Henry Ford. 


“Five O’Clock and No Goats” 


T was a summer day in the late thirties. 

“Fred, have you heard Mr. Ford say any- 
thing recently about goats?” This was asked 
by Bill Gregory, who looked after the taxes 
and various other matters connected with Mr. 
Henry Ford’s many properties. 

“No, but why do you ask?” I queried. 

“Well, a few days ago his driver, George 
Burns, came to me and said that the week 
before he was driving Mr. Ford out through 
the country near Milan, Michigan. Mr. Ford 
suddenly pointed to a barnyard some distance 
back from the road and said, ‘George, do you 
see those goats?’ ” 

“ Ves sir.’ ” 

“Remember where they are,’ was the com- 
mand.” 

“ ‘Yes sir.’ ” 

“‘This morning,’ continued Burns, ‘Mr. 
Ford asked me, “George, do you remember 
those goats we saw at the farm near 
Milan?” 

“Ves sir.’ ” 

“Go out there, buy ’em, and bring ’em to 
the Residence.’” (The Residence was Fair- 
lane, now the property of the University of 
Michigan.) 

““Mr. Gregory,’” said George, “‘I don’t 
know anything about goats and have never 
bought any. You know more about that sort 
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of thing than I do. Will you go with me and 
buy them?’ ” 

And so they went to Milan in a Ford sedan. 

In circumstances such as this, if the seller 
knew Henry Ford was the purchaser, more 
than the prevailing price was asked. 

Unfortunately, the farmer recognized Mr. 
Gregory and knew he worked for Mr. Ford. 

“T won’t pay you four times what they’re 
worth,” declared Mr. Gregory. “We can buy 
goats cheaper than that. Come on, George, 
we'll find some other goats.” 

They inquired around the country-side and 
went from farm to farm. A farmer would 
say, “Sam Jones, down this road about four 
miles and then three miles north, used to have 
goats. You might get some from him.” But 
Sam Jones had sold his goats several years 
before. 

Noon came and the goat hunters stopped in 
a village for lunch. They asked about goats 
there but, like the end of the rainbow, goats 
were always “over yonder hill.” The afternoon 
wore on. Suddenly, Burns turned to Mr. 
Gregory. “ ‘It’s five o’clock and no goats! 
We can’t go back without goats. You know 
Mr. Ford!’ ” 

“That’s right, George. I’ve been thinking. 
I’m sure I remember a farm over near Dexter 
where there were goats not very long ago. 
We're not far from there now.” 

They found the farm and the farmer had 
goats—George insisted they’d have to take at 
least three back with them and they crowded 
them into the: back seat of the sedan. 

“T hope I never have another ride like that 


. 
4. 


in my life,” declared Mr. Gregory. “It was 
warm and we put the windows part-way down, 
but those goats smelled to high heaven. They’d 
lick the back of George’s neck and he’d try 
to drive while we both fought ’em off. I 
thought we were going in the ditch a dozen 
times. They’d stick their heads out the open 
part of the windows and ‘baa, baa, baa.’ 
People passing us would laugh. Just before we 
arrived in Dearborn I got a good look at the 
back seat. The upholstery was torn to shreds. 
That new car was sure a wreck.” 

“When we drove up to the front door of 
the Residence about eight o’clock, George 
went in for Mr. Ford. He came to the front 
door, took one look, and said accusingly, 
‘George, those aren’t the goats I sent you for. 
You go tomorrow and get the goats I pointed 
out on that farm near Milan.’ ” 

“Now, Fred, what I want to know,” said 
Gregory, “is how he knew we didn’t have the 
Milan goats and what in heck did he want 
with them?” 

I assured him if I heard Mr. Ford mention 
goats, I’d try to get the answers. 


About three weeks later I was entertaining 
for Mr. Ford, an official from the U. S. De. FF 


partment of Agriculture. Mr. Ford told me } 


to bring him—at noon—to the “round table.” 
(This was a large round table in Mr. Ford’s 
private dining room at the Engineering Lab- 
oratory in Dearborn.) The official sat between 
Mr. Ford and me. The conversation turned 
to Mr. Ford’s prize herd of cattle. “I’ve been 
having trouble with them,” Mr. Ford said. 
“Some of the cows have been eating ergot, and 
get Bangs disease. I think I’ve got it licked. 
Someone told me to put some ordinary old 
alley goats with the herd and they would 
clean up the ergot. I had some trouble getting 
the goats I wanted, but I finally found them,” 

I could hardly wait to find Bill Gregory. 

“Now, I understand,” was his comment, 


“those Dexter goats were blooded.” 
* * * * * 


From then on, however, among those who § 


knew the story, “Five o’clock and no goats” 
meant that someone had failed an assignment; 
“the message to Garcia” had not been de- 
livered. 
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"UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Research 


| qnnounces the Tenth Annual Summer institute 


ls © The Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan will hold its Annual 
Summer lustitute in Survey Research Techniques for the tenth consecutive year. 
The rogulor session of the institute will be eld from Joly 22 to 17 with an 
| faltvoductory session from June 24 to July 19, 1957. 


- @ This Institute is designed to meet some of the educational and training needs of 

men cad women engaged in business and governmental research or other statistical 
work, end graduate students and university instructors interested in quentitative 
| gegsarch in the sociel sciences. 


@ The program of the regular session will include special presentations of the Center's 
on-going research and the offering of three courses in survey research techniques 
which con be elected for graduate credit. These courses care: 


Two introductory courses will be given during the June 24 to July 19 session. These are: 


introduction to Survey Research 
© Analysis of Survey Data 


This will permit students who are attending the full eight week summer session of 
the University (June 24 to August 17) to register for a sequence of introductory 
end edvenced courses. 


«All cpurses ore offered in conjunction with University departments, Students who do not hold « 
Bachelor's Degree, or do not wish to take the courses for credit will be granted edmission on the ba- 
_ $is of their qualifications and experience. Students desiring graduate credit must be admitted by the 
: INTRODUCTORY SESSION JUNE 24-JULY 19; INSTITUTE JULY 22-AUGUST 17, 1957 

: ¢ For further information write to the Survey Research Center, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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CONSUMER CREDIT AND THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
Proceedings of the National Consumer Credit Conference, 1956 
Mr. THomas W. Rocers, Executive Vice President of the American 
Finance Conference, aptly describes this conference as “. . . a forum 
for the discussion and exchange of opinion, the testing and criticism 
of ideas, and the expression of varying attitudes and points of view . . .” 
In this volume, representatives from the fields of banking, consumer. 
finance, business, credit unions, economic research, and teaching, 
discuss the question of consumer credit as an integral part of the 
national economy past, present, and future. a 
A comprehensive for consumer installment credit is 


“Michigan No. 32, 1956 
139 poges, paper, $2.50 


REPORTING FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
By SamueEx R. HEPWORTH 


The principal accounting problems arising from the location of 
a subsidiary corporation in a foreign country are examined in this 
study. Procedures for the translation of foreign currency account. - 
balances into dollars are developed, with emphasis on the effect of their” = == 
use on the measurement of the gain or loss resulting from exchange - 
rate movements. The effect of exchange controls, including currency 
devaluation, on the translation of foreign currency accounts and the ,- 
recognition of unremitted foreign earnings is considered. The desira- 
bility of including the accounts of foreign subsidiaries in consolidated 
financial statements is appraised, and numerous examples of consoli- 


evaluated. 
Pe Michigan Business Studies, Vol. XI, No. 5, 1956 
211 pages, 20 tables, cloth, $3.50 
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